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which inhibit reproductive vitality in contemporary civilisation must
now be distinguished. One is that they depend on the productive
character of industrial civilisation. The other is that they arise
from the distributive arrangements which have hitherto prevailed
in the industrial era. The two possibilities are not mutually ex-
clusive. We may attribute our low fertility to the spread of large-
scale industry with its resultant changes in methods of living. We
may attribute it to the tradition created by an acquisitive society
which appeals to the incentive of private profit co-existent with
large inequalities of wealth. Industrialism has increased the number
of amenities and amusements, more particularly greater ease of
travel, thus providing distractions alternative to parenthood. The
individual desire for a more varied life is bound to restrain the
production of children. It might even do so to a greater extent
if a more equitable social distribution of amenities is attained. A
wider field of occupation for women competing with men for the
same distinctions and responsibilities can hardly fail to curb repro-
ductive activity in any type of society. The existence of large
cities which are definitely unpropitious to reproduction does not
seem to be necessarily a concomitant of any particular method of
production or distribution but of the chaotic way in which industrial-
ism has developed. The unequal distribution of the economic
burdens of parenthood and the lack of security which makes people
unwilling to undertake them are consequences of our arrangements
for the distribution of wealth. Most important of all is the tradition
of sterility to which the industrial revolution gave birth* The
conclusion which emerges most clearly is that the laisser-fwre
economy is a biologically self-destructive arrangement of man's
social life. It puts a price upon parenthood. It confers social
prestige upon sterility by ensuring the social promotion of persons
with low reproductive vitality. The less prosperous incur the stigma
of thriftlessness for the discharge of their racial responsibilities.
The facts conclusively show that they too have now succumbed to
the suicidal prudence of their betters.
What matters is the Net Reproduction Rate; it alone can
effect the trend of population, " The problem before us can
be put briefly by asking how we are to obtain a sufficient number
of four- or five-child families." If a population shall maintain
itself at a stationary level it is necessary that " every woman
bears on the average about three children, and this is only likely
to happen when many women bear four or five children." *
The usual answer to such statements is that improved health
conditions will save more lives.
- But the only saving of life [as Garr-Saunders points out] which
can affect the trend of population is the saving of the Eves of women
before the end of the child-bearing period, The saving of lives
above this age will make the population larger at any one time but
1 Ei Charles, Menace qf Under-Papuktfwn, 1936.